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THE  LAMBORN  COLLECTION  OF  ETRUSCAN 
"BUCCHERO   NERO" 

The  Laniborn  Collection  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  includes  a  collection 
of  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities,  principall}-  pottery.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
considerable  series  of  vessels  of  the  ware  known  as  "bucchero  nero."  which 
iills  a  case  in  the  hall  assigned  to  archaeology.  The  collection  consists  of  large 
and  small  vessels  :  oinochoe,  kylixes,  bowls. — and  other  known  types,  notabh' 
a  beautiful  and  rare  specimen  of  thin,  highly  polished  and  verv  light  texture 
already  described  in  a  general  article  on  the  ancient  pottery  in  the  Museum, 
published  by  Miss  Hall  in  the  Museum  Bulletin  of  October,  igo6. 

A  small  group  is  here  given  in  illustration  of  the  miscellaneous  objects 
in  the  collection.  The  taller  specimen  in  the  centre,  however,  is  from  Mrs. 
Jones  Wister's  Collection,  also  the  property  of  the  Museum. 

Some  of  the  pieces  are  ornamented  with  reliefs  of  animals,  human  iigures, 
palmettes,  etc.,  others  with  incised  decoration  and  flutings.  All  are  of  the 
black  polished  ware,  the  clay  for  which  is  found  in  Tuscany,  and  which 
smoked  and  polished  acquires  that  peculiar  metallic  lustre  which  distinguishes 
the  best  specimens  of  the  type. 

In  point  of  time  the  bucchero  nero  succeeds  the  rougher  ware  that  con- 
ventionally is  known  as  belonging  to  the  Mllanova  period,  and  dates  about  the 
ninth  century  B.  C. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  canopic  urns  which  belong  to  an  early  period 
of  Etruscan  art  ( eighth  to  seventh  centuries  B.  C. )  there  are  two  classes  of 
"bucchero."*^'  The  first  is  decorated  with  stamped  bands  formed  bv  running  a 
cylinder  over  the  soft  clay.  The  body  of  the  vase  is  usually  plain.  The  band 
is  narrow — about  three  centimetres — and  the  motive  is  generally  a  repetition  : 
at  intervals,  of  the  same  motives,  wild  animals  in  tile  or  processions  of  devotees 
moving  toward  the  thrones  of  deities.  There  is  little  variety  in  this  class  of 
ware,  which  dates  about  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  second  class,  to  which  our  specimens  belong,  is  decorated  with  free 
hand  reliefs  of  animals — commonly  in  zones — that  distantly  suggest  the  incised 
painted  decoration  of  Proto-Corinthian  bases  of  orientalizing  character. 
Applique  ornaments,  heads  of  women,  gorgons  and  ]:ialmettes  and  other  motives 

(1)  Martha.     Archeologie  Etrusque  et   Rnmaine,  p.  gj,  etc. 
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are  added  to  the  handles  and  the  spout  of  the  vases,  or  otherwise  used  for 
supplemental  decoration.  Others  are  stamped  directly  on  the  vase  with  various 
moulds  when  the  clay  was  still  soft,  after  which  the  artist  finished  the  designs 
with  the  point  of  the  spatula,  adding-  details  such  as  hair,  muscles,  feathers,  etc. 
Superposed  zones  were  thus  formed,  separated  by  lines  or  conventional  bands  ; 
and  near  the  neck  the  artist  stamped  an  egg  or  ovoid  border  that  ran  above  the 
animal  zone  below  the  neck.  A  cover  surmounted  by  a  bird  was  often  added, 
giving  a  finish  to  what  in  manv  ways  was  a  most  attractive  class  of  ceramics. 

Examples  are  numerous  and  infinitel_\-  varied.  They  abound  in  tombs  of 
the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.  C,  especially  in  those  of  Upper  Etruria,  in  the 
Chiusi  region,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry. 
The  ornamentation  became  richer  and  more  elaborate  as  time  rolled  on.  The 
last  period  of  the  "bucchero  nero"  is  marked  by  the  great  amphorge  of  Chiusi, 
which  are  overladen  with  reliefs  until  their  form  becomes  almost  lost  under  the 
mass  of  decoration. 

The  flatness  of  the  reliefs  is  accounted  for  b}-  the  fact  that  the  PTruscan 
potter  took  his  moulds  from  objects  which  were  not  of  clay, — Phoenician  ivories, 
but  especially  from  metal  repousse  work,  bought  from  traders.  Imprints  were 
transferred  to  his  bucchero  vases.  The  origin  of  his  technique  is  so  plain  that, 
at  times,  the  heads  of  rivets  are  actually  copied  in  clay  from  the  moulded  metal 
models,  from  which  likewise  was  derived  the  process  of  securing  the  handles. 

Until  recently,  bucchero  nero  ware  was  regarded  as  a  sui  generis  product 
of  Etruscan  aboriginal  art,  almost  the  only  claim  to  originality  of  which 
Etruria  could  boast.  The  style  might  be  derived  from  models  that  were 
not  made  of  clay — from  Phoenician  ivories  or  more  especially  from  metallic 
models — a  fact  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  imitation  of  low  repousse 
work  and  the  application  of  separately  made  ornaments  in  low  relief,  as  well 
as  the  polish  given  to  the  surfaces  in  imitation  of  metal  work  techniques.  But 
once  allowance  having  been  made  for  these  suggestions  taken  from  the  Oriental 
metallurgist,  as  well  as  for  the  Oriental  motive  of  the  decoration,  the  technique 
of  the  bucchero  nero  was  regarded  by  antiquarians  as  the  invention  of  the 
Etruscan  potters — as  specifically  their  own,  as  was  the  clay  of  which  it  was  made. 

The  close  resemblance  of  the  Rhodian  pottery  to  that  of  Etruria  had  led 
archaeologists  in  the  past  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  original  home  of  the 
technique.  The  Etruscan  had  always  favored  relief  decoration  and  had  shown 
a  decicled  preference  for  it  over  painted  ware.  But  they  were  not  an  inventive 
people  and  it  now  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  even  in  this  one  technique,  so 
long  believed  to  be  their  very  own,  they  were  but  imitators.  Recent  discoveries 
in  Greece  have  shown  that  even  this  contribution  to  art  must  be  denied  them 
and  added  to  the  alreadv  rich  record  of  the  Cjreeks.'^'' 

Like  the  "bucchero  nero"  of  Etruria,  the  Greek  fragments  show  two 
varieties,  one,  of  wdiich  the  reliefs  are  rolled  with  a  cylinder — with  repetitions 
of  designs — and  one,  of  wdiich  the  design  is  separately  moulded  and  appliqued 
with  cement.     Both  styles  of  the  Greek  examples  are  of  coarse  red  clay. 

(1)  See  archaic  Pithos  with  reliefs  from  Boeotia  in  Athens  Museum,  reproduced  by 
Walter,  loc.  cit.  I,  pi.  XLVII.  Also  "Pottier,  Bull,  de  la  Corr.  Hell.'  1888  491— Rayet  et 
ColHgnon,  p.  ^gi.     Dumont-Pottier.     I,  p.  186. 
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It  is  the  first  variety  that  so  closely  approaches  the  Cervetri  ware  and 
which  is  now  recognized  as  the  prototype,  not  the  imitation  of  the  Etruscan 
examples.' ^^  These  have  been  found  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  A  common 
design  on  the  Greek  examples  is  the  two-horse  chariot  on  which  a  warrior  is 
mounting.  In  the  field  is  seen  a  scorpion.  The  subject  is  a  common  one  on 
Corinthian  vases.  Other  fragments  have  been  recovered  at  Tanagra.  A  good 
specimen  is  in  the  Louvre,  with  a  series  of  figures  representing  a  dance  of 
women.  The  stamp  cylinder  process,  however,  is  not  used  here, — the  figures 
are  moulded  from  a  single  type.  The  costume  is  typical  of  the  women  on 
early  black  figured  vases.  Some  very  fine  specimens,  dating  of  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  B.  C,  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Ridden. <~>  All  are  from 
Boeotia  and  similar  to  those  of  Rhodes. 

In  none  of  these  early  examples  is  there  any  feature  peculiar  to  Etruria — 
all  are  purelv  Hellenic,  presenting  affinities  with  metal  work  or  with  oriental 
art.  which  at  this  time  was  exercising  a  profound  influence  on  Greek  art.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  importation  of  Greek  painted  vases  into  Italy,  which 
began  early  and  lasted  long,  was  fatal  to  the  native  bucchero  industry.  Indeed, 
in  the  south  of  Etruria,  which  was  Hellenized  early,  the  reign  of  bucchero  was 
short  and  the  Etruscan  potters  took  to  imitating — with  a  crudity  which  verged 
on  the  grotesque — the  Greek  painted  ceramics  which  were  reproduced  in  an 
exaggerated  style  easv  to  detect  even  without  the  help  of  the  inscriptions  which, 
when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  transcribe  them,  are  so  badly  copied  as  to 
betrav  their  origin.  S     Y.    S. 

OLD  GERMAN  DRINKING   GLASSES 

While  glass  was  produced  in  Germany  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  not  until  about  1550  that  the  German  glassmakers  began  to  apply  enamel 
colors  to  their  drinking  vessels.  The  idea  was,  doubtless,  suggested  by  the 
practise  then  coming  into  vogue,  of  decorating  white  window  glass  with  designs 
in  fusible  colors.  Drinking-glasses  formed  at  that  period  the  most  important 
product  of  the  German  glasshouses  and  to  these  objects  we  are  forced  to  turn 
to  studv  the  development  of  the  early  art  of  glassmaking  in  Germany. 

Among  the  glasses  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  several  characteristic 
forms.  Eirst  in  importance  are  those  enormous  cylindrical  glasses,  known  as 
u'illkoiiiiii-hiiiiipcn,  or  adicr-huuipcn,  on  which  the  main  decoration  is  the 
double-headed  eagle  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  with  outspread  wings,  on  the 
feathers  of  which  are  painted  the  arms  of  fifty-six  electors  and  members  of  the 
Empire.  There  are  in  the  Museum  collection  several  examples  of  these  Reichs- 
Adler  Humpen.  The  one  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  which 
is  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  bears  the  date  1646.  The  colors  found  on 
these  glasses  are  pasty  and  dull,  an  opaque  dark  red,  a  muddy  yellow,  which 
serves  as  a  poor  substitute  for  gilding,  a  crude  blue,  a  lustreless  black,  a  rather 
dirty  white,  and  various  shades  of  brown  complete  the  color  scale.     The  upper 

(1)  Pettier.     Bulletin  de  la  Corr.  Hell.     1888.    491.  ■^    ' 

(2)  Bull,  de  la  Corr.  Hell.     1898.     439-497. 
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rims  are  usually  finished  with  delicate  patterns  in  gold  and  one  or  two  lines 
of  beaded  dots,  in  white  or  other  tints,  suggesting-  the  influence  of  Venice,  or 
Alurano.  The  earlier  examples  of  these  Empire  glasses  are  made  of  coarse 
green  glass,  comparatively  thin  and  light  in  weight.  On  the  bottoms  the  rough 
scars  of  the  ])unty  rod  still  remain. 


OLD  GERMAN  DRINKING  GLASSES 
Wil  Ikomm-Humpen,  dated  1646,  in  Centre 
Pass-Glaser,   or    Measuring   Glasses,    at   Sides 

The  pass-glascr,  or  measuring  glasses,  are  tall,  usually  narrow,  cylinders, 
bearing  in  enamel  colors  figure  designs,  frequently  a  representation  of  a  playing 
card,  for  cards  were  intimately  associated  with  beer  drinking  at  that  period. 
Horizontal  lines  of  white  enamel  or  other  color  divide  the  glass  into  a  number  of 
zones,  each  one  being  intended  to  grade  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  swallowed 
at  a  single  draught.  An  example  in  the  Museum  collection  bears  the  date  1587, 
and  is  inscril^ed  with  the  name  of  a  Dresden  painter. 
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OLD    GLASS    BOTTLES 

Enamel   Color  Decorations 

Eighteenth  Century 


A  third  group  of  drinkini;-  vessels  consists  of  what  may  be  termed  guild 
or  trades  glasses.      They  are  similar  in  form  to  the  W'illkommen.  broad  and  cylin- 
drical, and  decorated  with  the  arms 
■_■  and   representations  of  the  various 

"^  trades.     While  some  of  these  w-ere 

intended    for   the    use    of    corpora- 
tions, the  majority  which  are  pre- 
!  served  in  collections  were  designed 

for  the  personal  use  of  tradesmen. 
Examples  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tion, bearing  dates  in  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  are  embellished  with  the 
symbols  and  devices  of  butchers, 
stone  masons,  w^eavers,  bakers, 
tailors  and  other  occupations.  Still 
others  are  decorated  with  hunting- 
scenes,  combats,  processions  and 
allegorical  and  historical  subjects. 

To    the    second    half    of    the 
seventeenth  centurv  belongs  a  var- 
iety of  drinking  glasses   on   which 
is    rudely  painted   a   representation 
of  a  mountain  landscape.    These  beakers  are  known  as  Fichtelgebirge  glasses. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Johann  Schaper,  of  Nurem- 
berg, developed  a  new  style  of  glass  painting,  which  consisted  of  landscapes, 
figure  and  heraldic  designs,  executed  in  black  or  brown  enamel.  He  also  used 
the  transfer-printing  process  by  means  of  copperplate  engravings,  and  thus 
established  a  school  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  In  the  Museum 
collections  are  numerous  good  examples  of  tall  drinking  glasses,  plaques,  plates 
and  other  objects,  of  this  style,  decorated  in  brown  monochrome,  from  the 
modern  factory  of  J.  &  L.  Lobmeyr,  of  Vienna. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  tumblers  with  gold  decorations, 
known  as  ZwiscJicn  gVdscr  (doubled  glasses),  were  produced  in  Bohemia, 
Silesia  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  The  process  consisted  in  fitting  two 
glasses,  one  within  the  other,  and  cementing  them  together  with  transparent 
varnish.  These  glasses  are  tapering  in  form,  and  cut  into  numerous  narrow, 
flat,  vertical  sides.  Gold  leaf  was  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner 
glass,  on  which  were  delicately  scratched  with  a  needle,  or  fine  steel  point,  repre- 
sentations of  hunting  scenes,  and  other  designs,  usually  accompanied  by  inscrip- 
tions. The  inner  side  of  the  outer  glass  was  then  coated  with  the  prepared 
varnish  which  cemented  the  two  together.  The  point  of  juncture  at  the  top  was 
concealed  by  the  application  of  a  band  of  gilding.  In  the  bases  of  these  glasses 
will  usually  be  found  a  medallion  of  ruby  glass.  Two  good  examples  of 
ZziHschen  glliscr  are  preserved  in  the  Bloomfield  Moore  Collection.  A  third 
example,  in  the  same  collection,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  rarer  method, 
employed  at  the  same  period,  of  coating  the  inner  glass  with  solid  gilding  and 
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painting-  the  interior  of  the  outer  glass  in  imitation  of  variegated  marhle.  These 
specimens  of  seventeenth  century  work  are  of  uniform  size,  and  measure  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  heiQ-ht. 


CORPORATION    AND    GUILD    DRINKING    GLASSES 

With    Enameled    Designs   of   Various   Trades 
Seventeenth    and    Eighteenth    Centuries 

We  add  an  illustration  of  two  hottles  from  the  Museum  collection,  which 
are  painted  with  hright  enamel  colors,  and  helong  to  the  late  eighteenth  centurv. 
The  larger  on  is  Swedish,  the  other  German.  The  painting  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  on  the  drinking  glasses  descrihed  ahove.  £_  j\    g_ 

ASKOS  FROM  CANOSA 

In  the  Vaux  Collection  of  Pottery,  hequeathed  to  the  Pennsyl'vania  Museum 
l)y  Mr.  William  S.  \'aux,  there  is  a  superb  vase  of  red  clay  covered  with  a  white 
slip,  from  Canosa,  Southern  Italy,  of  the  highly  ornate  type  that  brings  this 
class  of  vase  into  relation  with  the  artistic  terracotta  figures  of  the  Hellenistic 
period.  The  vase  is  of  a  variety  of  the  "askos"  order.  It  is  twenty-three  inches 
in  height  by  fourteen  and  one-eighth  in  width.  The  "askos"  proper,  as  a 
ceramic  form  is  first  seen  during  the  "red-figured"  vase  period.  The  semi- 
globular  body  is  flat  at  the  bottom  and  convex  at  the  top,  with  a  handle  some- 
times arched  over  the  top  to  meet  the  spout,  sometimes,  especially  in  Southern 
Italy,  resembling  a  wine-skin  or  pouch-like  appearance.     This  species  of  vase 
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is  usiiallv  classed  among  the  oil  vases  or  lamp  feeders.  The  great  vases,  of 
which  the  Museum  example  is  a  typical  specimen,  however,  must  have  been 
purely  oranmental.  Not  only  was  their  elaborate  and  fragile  ornamentation 
unsuited  to  even  careful  use,  but  some  are  found  to  be  virtually  imitation  vases, 


ASKOS    FROM    CANOSA,    SOUTHERN    ITALY 

Third   Century.   B.    C. 

In   the   William    S.    Vaux   Collection 
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with  false  bottoms  and  closed  spouts.  They  are  usually  of  very  large  size,  some 
are  truly  gigantic,  and  it  is  likely  that  like  other  large  vases  of  Apulia,  /.  c, 
kraters  and  amphorse,  they  were  made  for  sepulchral  purposes.  They  occupy 
a  place  midway  between  the  terracotta  figurine  and  the  vase. 

The  body  of  the  specimen  of  which  an  illustration  is  here  given  is 
globular,  as  indeed  are  other  examples,  notably  an  extremely  fine  one  in  the 
British  Museum  (  D.  185),  illustrated  by  H.  B.  Walters  in  his  work  on  Ancient 
Pottery.*'^  Like  the  statuettes  of  the  period,  the  clay  is  covered  over  entirely 
with  a  white  slip  laid  directly  on  the  unglazed  red  clay.  The  tigurines  and  heads 
are  usually  colored,  as  were  the  statuettes  of  the  time,  and  show  pink  and  blue 
draperies.  On  the  slip  sometimes  are  laid  some  rich  colored  decorations  painted 
a  tempera.  Encaustic  or  similar  techniques  are  found  on  some  examples.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  British  Aluscum  S]:)ecimen  above  mentioned,  which  in  addition 
to  the  reliefs,  shows  paintings  on  the  bodv  of  the  vase.'-'  Xo  traces  of  such 
decoration,  however,  are  to  be  seen  on  our  specimen.  On  the  front  of  this  vase, 
under  the  wide  spout,  a  bold  relief  of  a  tine  ^ledusa  mask  is  applic[ued.  A 
small  one  is  also  applied  on  the  back  of  the  vase.  On  either  side  of  the  front 
mask,  as  in  the  J^ritish  Museum  example,  the  head  and  forepart  of  a  horse 
springs  forward,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  body  of  the  vase.  These  horses'  manes 
are  tied  up  in  a  knot,  standing  straight  up  in  front  above  their  heads,  which 
gives  them  a  unicorn-like  appearance.  A  tall  winged  iigure  stands  gracefully 
on  the  handle  of  the  askos.  Two  smaller  ones  stand  over  the  covered  spouts. 
All  three  are  draped  and  lean  upon  a  support.  Indeed,  did  we  not  know  from 
other  specimens  that  the  two  side  figures  stood  over  closed  spouts,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  connect  them  at  all  with  the  idea  of  a  mouth,  for  although  they 
stand  where  the  spouts  should  be,  none  are  there.  In  the  British  ^Museum 
specimens,  the  blind  spouts  appear  and  the  figures  are  on  the  top  of  them,  stand- 
ing free.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  example  the  latter  stand  on  the  body  of 
the  vase  itself,  and  lean  on  supports  wdiich  like  themselves  rest  on  the  vase 
proper. 

These  askoi  are  found  at  Calvi,  Canosa,  Cumae  and  such  sites  of  Southern 
Ital}'  and  the  Apulian  region.  Of  the  same  order  aie  other  similar  vases,  the 
bodv  of  which  is  formed  of  collossal  heads  which  constitute  the  liody  of  the 
vase,  a  handle  and  other  heads  or  statuettes  being  added. 

It  is  probable  that  the  technique  of  this  order  of  ceramics,  like  that  of  the 
black  polished  w^are  of  Southern  Italy  and  Boeotia,  decorated  with  moulded 
reliefs,  evolved  from  the  metal  decorated  vases  and  mirrors  in  vogue  in  the 
fifth  century  (see  Walters  loc.  cit.  I.  497-8).  With  the  decay  of  painted 
decoration,  in  Southern  Italy,  the  plastic  element  predominates  more  and  more 
in  ceramic  art,  until  the  vase  becomes,  so  to  speak,  an  accessory.  In  the  third 
century  the  Canosa  and  other  South  Italian  wares  hold  the  market,  and  the 
vases  virtually  pass  out  of  the  range  of  vase  painting.  5   Y_  s_ 

(1)  "History  of  Ancient  Pottery,"  Greek,  Etruscan,  Roman,  by  H.  B.  Walters,  M.A., 
F.R.A.    Based  on  the  work  of  Samuel  Birch,  2  vol.  Scribner's  Sons,  vol.  I,  119,  etc.,  pi.  VI. 

(2)  Phny  H.  N.  XXXVI.  189  mentions  one  Agrippe  who  painted  in  encaustic  on  terra- 
cotta. See  Walters  loc.  cit.  Chapter  IX,  pp.  394,  etc.,  for  possible  examples  of  this 
technique. 
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AN  EARLY  MEXICAN  LAV  ABO 


A  fine  example  of  old  Mexican  maiolica,  in  the  form  of  a  convent,  or 
church,  laver  and  helonging-  to  the  period  of  about  1680- 1700,  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  Museum's  unique  collection  of  Mexican  pottery.  The  bowl 
measures  six  and  one-half  inches  in  de])th  and  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter. 


MAIOLICA    LAVABO,    OR     BASON,    (25    in.) 

Made    in    Puebla,    Mexico.    1680-1700 

Showing   Spanish    Influence 

It  is  of  Spanish  form  and  is  decorated  on  the  interior  in  blue  in  the  "tattooed" 
style.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  figure  of  St.  Michael  (San  Miguel ).  with  plumed 
headdress  and  flowing  robes,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  banner.  Beneath 
his  feet  are  seen  the  heads  of  three  cherubs.     The  surrounding-  background  is 
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filled  ill  with  outlined  desig'ns  of  foliao'e,  birds,  houses,  etc..  and  around  the 
deep  sides  of  the  bowl  similar  devices  are  scattered.  The  decoration  shows  a 
strong  Spanish  influence  throug-hout.  The  beautiful  deep,  rich  blue  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  ^Mexican  maiolica  of  the  late  seventeenth  centurv.  The  edge 
of  the  bowl  is  decorated  with  a  series  of  five  depressions  at  regular  intervals. 
(  )n  the  outside  are  scattered  blue  decorative  designs  of  geometrical  and  floral 
character.  Among  the  decorative  motives  of  the  interior  we  can  trace  flowers 
of  various  shapes,  birds,  insects,  buildings  of--  several  varieties,  some  of  them 
being'  represented  by  turreted  towers. 

The  tattoed  style  of  decoration  was  one  of  three  or  four  distinct  styles  of 
painting  in  vogue  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}-.  In  this  style  the  motives  are  outlined  in  pale  blue  and  filled  in  with 
dots  and  dashes  of  dark  blue.  This  class  of  work  is  found  on  tiles,  bowls,  drug 
jars,  l)arrel-shaped  flower  vases,  s])herical  jars  and  other  olyjects. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  style  of  decoration  is  the  depressed  eft'ect  of  the 
parts  covered  with  the  dark  blue  pigment,  ^^^herever  a  dot  or  line  of  dark 
blue  occurs,  the  colors  seem  to  have  sunk  into  the  glaze  and  made  a  depression 
in  the  surface.  The  effect  is  exactly  opposite  from  that  of  another  style  of 
Mexican  maiolica  painting-  in  dark  blue,  in  which  the  pigment  has  been  applied 
thickly  with  the  brush  and  so  stands  out  in  relief  above  the  surface.  We  are 
not  able  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  pitted  eft"ect  of  the  tattoed  decorations. 

The  Spanish  maiolica,  from  which  the  Mexican  ware  was  derived,  is  painted 
in  a  thinner  color,  which  is  neither  depressed  below  nor  raised  above  the  surface. 
Old  Mexican  maiolica  can  alwa}'s  be  distinguished  from  the  S]ianish  b}-  these 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  blue  color.  p    \    \y 

NOTES 

Xew  Cases — By  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  the  JNIuseum  came 
into  possession  of  the  valuable  collection  of  Cloisonne  enamels  formed  by  her 
iM-other,  Dr.  Francis  W.  Lewis,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  also 
bequeathed  bv  Miss  Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  exhibition  cases.  In 
the  settlement  of  the  estate,  the  Museum  has  recently  received  this  bequest, 
and  ten  new  cases  of  the  most  approved  construction  and  of  the  best  materials 
have  been  secured.  Two  other  cases  have  also  been  constructed  in  the  building 
and  set  in  place,  so  that  at  present  the  pressing  needs  of  the  ^luseum  for  cases 
have  been  relieved.     These  new  cases  will  be  installed  in  the  East  Gallerv. 


\TsiTOR.s — The  Review  Club  of  Oak  Lane,  of  which  l\lrs.  J.  F.  Dechant  is 
President,  visited  the  Museum  on  the  afternoon  of  ^lay  4th,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Spanish  art  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  collections  of  the 
Museum.  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  the  Director  explained  to  the  Club  some  of 
the  collections. 
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Reception — A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  arrange  for  holding  an  Annual  Reception  at  the  Museum  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  Corporation.  This  Annual  Reception  will  be  held  after 
this  year  in  May,  but  as  the  time  was  too  short  to  perfect  arrangements  for  a 
Spring  Reception  this  year,  it  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  October  25,  19 10, 
when  the  East  Arcade,  containing  the  rearranged  collection  of  furniture,  will 
be  ready  for  inspection.  Further  notice  of  the  reception  will  be  given  in  the 
October  number.  05^=3 

New  Basement — The  large  room  in  the  basement,  which  for  a  3'ear  or 
so  past  has  been  in  course  of  alteration,  has  now  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
Here  have  been  re-installed  the  Pompeian  views,  presented  to  the  Citv  by  the 
Hon.  John  Welsh,  and  the  large  model  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876, 
presented  by  Mr.  John  Baird.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  lighting  the  light  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  these  exhibits  may  now  be  seen  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  when  they  were  in  their  former  cramped  cjuarters.  The  East 
Arcade,  which  has  been  vacated,  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  installation  of  the 
valuable  furniture  collection,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  considerably  augmented 
by  purchases  in  Europe  during  the  present  summer. 

The  Director  of  the  Museum  will  go  abroad  this  summer  for  the  double 
purpose  of  purchasing  objects  for  the  Museum,  and  of  studying  some  of  the 
foremost  museums  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Switzerland  and 
England.  c>;y^ 

School  Notes — We  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
announcement,  in  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin,  of  scholarships  which 
have  been  added  to  those  already  in  the  gift  of  the  Alumni  Association.  One 
of  these  scholarships  was  given  bv  Miss  Mary  A.  Dobbins,  in  memory  of  her 
brother,  Edward  Tonkin  Dobbins.  These  names  were  incorrectly  printed  on 
account  of  insufficient  information.  Miss  Dobbins  has  since  added  two  more 
scholarships  in  memory  of  her  brother,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Alumni 
Association  to  members  for  advanced  work  in  the  Art  Department  of  the 
School.  This  endowment  by  Miss  Dobbins  brings  the  number  of  scholarships 
in  the  gift  of  the  Alumni  Association  up  to  six,  five  of  wdiich  were  established 
this  season. 

The  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)  ofi^ered  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus,  of 
the  Associate  Committee  of  Women,  for  the  best  design  for  a  cover  for  the 
Bulletin,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  Lindale,  and  honorable  mention  to 
Miss  Ella  C.  Leonards.  These  designs  will  appear  on  early  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin. 

This  year's  class  of  first-term  students  has  proved  the  hest  in  spirit  and 
accomplishment  for  many  seasons  past,  and  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
finished  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Drawing  course. 

The  class  in  Interior  Decoration  inaugurated  a  scheme  for  decorating  the 
walls  of  the  lunch  room,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  large  part.  The  suc- 
ceeding class  will  probably  finish  the  undertaking. 
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The  furniture,  in  this  season's  exhiliition.  which  is  of  a  simple,  craftsman- 
Hke  character,  is  enriched  in  many  cases  with  metal  work  such  as  handles',  lock 
escutchions,  hinges,  etc.,  done  in  the  School,  chiefly  in  the  class  in  wroui^ht  iron, 
which  has  been  able  to  execute  larger  work  as  well.  A  weather  vane,  in  the 
form  of  a  Spanish  Galleon,  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  collection. 

The  thirty-third  School  year  closed  June  2,  1910,  with  the  Annual  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  at  which  Diplomas,  Certificates  and  Prizes  were  awarded, 
as  will  be  recounted  in  detail  in  the  forthcoming  Annual  Report.  j\Ir.  Henry 
Turner  Bailey,  formerly  supervisor  of  art  instruction  for  Alassachusetts,  and 
now  editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book,  delivered  an  inspiring  address  on  "The 
Art  Student's  Chief  Business."  The  graduating  class  was  the  largest  in  the 
historv  of  the  School.  The  material  of  the  classes  has  been  excellent,  and  the 
exhibition  of  work  that  was  made  in  connection  with  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises has  attracted  the  most  favorable  attention. 

Of  the  work  in  dawing,  which  is,  of  course,  the  foundation  of  all  art  work, 
however  distinct  its  application  to  production,  the  school's  exhibit  this  year 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  ever  shown,  and  the  display  by  the  other  departments 
is  equallv  gratifying  in  its  indication  of  healthy  progress.  The  constructive 
design  work,  as  shown  in  the  annual  exhibition,  is  especially  strong  in  the 
applications  to  furniture  and  decorative  treatment  of  cement.  The  latter 
material  is  coming  more  and  more  into  architectural  use.  not  only  in  the  founda- 
tions and  framework  of  construction,  but  in  endless  applications  that  not  onlv 
])ermit.  but  invite,  artistic  treatment.  In  equipping  craftsmen  in  this  large 
and  widening  field  of  artistic  production  the  School  is  keeping  pace,  in  a  most 
encouraging  way,  with  progress  in  the  practical  world  outside. 

The  erection  of  a  commodious  workshop  for  the  classes  in  ornamental  iron 
will  make  possible,  in  another  year,  still  greater  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  executed  work  of  these  classes.  With  adequate  facilities  in  the  past,  its 
results  have  been  very  commendable,  and  the  beautiful  and  refined  examples  of 
architectural  hardware  that  the  School's  instructor  in  this  branch,  Mr.  Yellin. 
has  executed  in  his  own  shops  in  the  fulfilling  of  commissions  from  some  of  the 
country's  most  prominent  architects,  who  have  previously  been  unable,  except 
bv  sending  abroad,  to  obtain  anything  of  the  kind,  gives  assurance  of  intelligent 
and  competent  guidance  in  this  hitherto  unaccountably  neglected  form  of 
craftsmanship.  Among  the  work  of  students  in  this  material  shown  this  year, 
two  pairs  of  andirons  destined  for  the  firejilaces  in  the  entrance  lobby  of  the 
School  have  been  much  noticed. 

^Ir.  Copeland,  whose  work  in  decorating  the  new  High  School  building  at 
Trenton,  X.  J.,  attracted  so  much  attention  when  it  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
School  last  fall,  has  a  commission  to  continue  it  during  the  coming  summer. 
]\Ir.  Deigendesch  has  also  carried  on  at  the  School  some  important  compositions 
for  the  decoration  of  a  church  in  New  York  City.  The  execution  of  work  of 
so  much  importance  as  these  two  sets  of  decorations  for  public  buildings  has 
been  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  officers  of  the  School,  and  an  inspiration  to 
the  pupils.  Such  work  as  this,  demonstrating  as  it  does  the  applicabilitv  to 
practical  prolilems  of  high  artistic  al^ilities  and  ideals,  illustrates  better  perhaps 
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than  any  other  one  feature  the  (hstinetive  aims  of  the  institution  and  a  growing 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  ])ul)hc  of  the  vahie  of  the  service  for  which  it 
is  a  preparation. 

In  the  Textile  School,  which  this  month  completes  its  twenty-sixth  season, 
the  character  of  the  work  shown  at  the  annual  exhibition  will  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  best  of  any  previous  display,  and  the  exceptionally  large 
class  that  graduated  this  year  cannot  fail  to  extend  its  reputation  and  influence 
more  widely  than  ever  before.  In  connection  with  the  Commencement,  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Textile  School  held,  as  has  been  its  custom  since 
its  inception,  nine  years  ago,  its  Annual  Reunion  at  the  School,  followed  on 
Friday,  June  3d,  by  the  usual  field  day,  and  the  annual  banquet  in  the  evening. 
The  speakers  at  the  banquet  were  as  follows :  Hon.  John  E.  Reyburn,  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia ;  Mr.  William  D.  Hartshorne,  of  the  Arlington  Mills,  Lawrence, 
Mass.;  Mr.  Eugene  S.  Benjamin,  of  Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.,  Xew  ^'ork ; 
President  Theodore  C.  Search,  Mr.  E.  W.  France.  A  feature  of  the 
banquet  was  the  presentation,  as  the  gift  of  former  students,  of  a  hand- 
some hall  clock  to  Director  France,  on  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years 
of  service  in  the  School.  These  reunions,  which  bring  very  many  of  the  former 
students  back  to  the  School,  are  a  source  of  benefit  to  graduates  and  under- 
graduates alike  and  of  strength  to  the  institution  at  large. 

An  interesting  addition  that  has  recently  been  made  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Art  Department  is  a  Wilton  jacquard  hand  loom  on  which  practical  demon- 
strations can  be  made  of  certain  color  problems  of  considerable  importance 
from  the  designer's  point  of  view,  but  which  have  never  received  the  attention 
they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  American  manufacturers.  Designers  of  taste 
have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  the  chief  source  of  the  charm  of  Oriental 
carpets,  as  in  all  good  stained  glass,  is  the  irregularitv  of  the  coloring — in  other 
words  that  the  charm  of  artistic  ei¥ect  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  kind  of 
perfectness  that  is  obviously  mechanical,  however  desirable  on  other  grounds 
this  quality  may  be.  The  establishment  of  this  principle,  and  the  devising  of 
methods  of  glassmaking  by  which  variation  could  be  obtained,  with  the  resulting 
jewel-like  play  of  colors,  was  perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  that  was 
made  by  William  Morris  to  the  wonderful  movement  in  art  and  industry  with 
which  his  name  is  so  closely  associated,  and  it  is  in  the  development  of  this 
principle  and  its  further  application  to  the  coloring  of  printed  and  woven  fabrics 
that  the  best  modern  European  designers  have  achieved  their  most  notable 
triumphs.  The  stained  glass  makers  have  learned  the  lesson,  and  have  intro- 
duced all  sorts  of  devices  to  this  end,  but  unfortunatelv  the  average  carpet 
manufacturer  has  still  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  success,  and  still  pins  his  faith 
to  the  even  dyeing  of  his  yarns,  as  the  old  time  glass  manufacturer  strove  for 
clearness  in  his  glass,  which  means,  of  course,  that  he  obtains  onlv  flatness  in 
the  color  of  his  fabric,  and  flat  color  cannot  possibly  be  good  color. 

The  teachers  of  design  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  have  long  wanted 
to  make  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  involved. 
The  results  already  obtained  have  fully  justified  their  position  and  are  full  of 
promise  for  the  influence  they  are  likely  to  exert  in  the  future. 
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BEQUESTS 

Numerous  bequests  have  been  received  by  the  Penusylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  in  the  past,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  the 
late  Joseph  E.  Temple,  amountin^^  to  $50,000,  three-fifths  of  the  income  from 
which  is  available  for  the  purchase  of  art  objects  for  the  Museum,  and  two-fifths 
for  the  use  of  the  School.  The  Trustees  take  this  opportunity  to  express  their 
thanks  to  those  friends  wdio  now  have  the  institution  remembered  in  their  wills 
and  they  earnestly  solicit  others  who  are  interested  in  its  work  to  remember  it. 
Testators  can  feel  assured  that  any  funds  left  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art  will  be  carefully  invested,  the  income  well  handled, 
and  their  wishes  fully  carried  out. 

FORM   OF   BEQUEST 


I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 

Industrial  Art  the  sum  of dollars, 

for  the  use  of  the  said  Corporation. 


Witnesses. 


FORM   OF    DEMSE   OF   REAL   ESTATE 


I  give  and  devise  unto  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  its  successors  and  assigns,  all  that  certain  (here  insert  a 
description  of  the  property)  for  the  use  of  the  said  Corporation. 


Witnesses , 


CLASS 

Antiquities 


Carvings.  . . 


Ceramics.  .  . 


ACCESSIONS 

April— June,    1910 


OBJECT 

Colonial   Relics    

Camel    Saddle    from    Upper    Egypt 

Leather   Chateline   Bag,    U.    S 

Wax   Portrait   of   Philip   II.    of    Spain 

2  Pairs  Spectacles  with  Steel  Frames,  U.  S., 
1 8th    Century    

Ivory  Goblet  with  Relief  Carvings,  Germany, 
19th    Century    

Collection  of  28  Carvings,  Ivory,  Wood  and 
Bone,  Japan,   19th   Century 

Creamware  Mug  with  Modeled  Lizard  and 
Frogs  Inside,   Staffordshire,   England,  c.   1840 

Creamware  Figure  Group,  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land,   c.    1830 

Maiolica  Lavabo  with  Figure  Decoration  in 
Blue,  Twenty-five  inches  in  Diameter,  Mex- 
ico,   c.     1700 


HOW    ACQUIRED 

Given   by   Mrs.    \\'illiam   D.    Frishmuth. 
(iiven  by  Col.   Thomas  S.  Harrison. 
Given  by   Mr.   Ernest   Schernikow. 
Given   by  Mrs.   John    Harrison. 

Given  by  Miss  Juliana  Wood. 

Given  by  Miss  Juliana  Wood. 

Bequest  of   Mrs.   Mary  H.   Griffith. 

Given  by   Mrs.   Hampton  L.   Carson. 

Given  by   Mrs.   Hampton   L.   Carson. 

Bought — Joseph   E.   Temple   Fund. 


ACCESSIONS— Continued 


Cl-ASS 
Ceramics. 


MlilALVVORK. 


Musical  1  n- 
stkuments 


Numisma- 
tics. . .  . 


Tkxtit.es. 


OHJKC'J' 
I'oicc'lain     l'la(|iR'    wilii    I'aintud    I'igurc    Scene, 

Spain,     Modern     

I'.lack    Pottery   Figure   of  Idol,    Mexico,   Modern 
llis|iano-MorcKco      Liistered      I'ottery      I'laqne, 

Spain,    T7th    Century    

Hi.spanu-Moresco       i.ustered       I'otlery       i'lai|ue, 

with    I'lue    Decoration,    .Sjiain,    i81h    Century. 
Pottery     I'owl     with     Large     Painted     Ijird     in 

Centre,   Guadalajara,    Mexico,  c.    1850 

2  Porcelain  Napkin  Rings,  Made  by  Daven- 
port,   Longport,   En.gland,  c.    1830 

Porcelain  Plate,  with  Landscape  Decoration, 
China,    iSth    Century    

Hard  Porcelain  Vase  with  Gold  Decoration, 
Made  liy  Tucker  S:  Hemphill,  Philadelphia, 
c.    1832  " 

I'elleek  Porcelain  Cup  and  Saucer,  Made  by 
Ott  &  Brewer,  Trenton,   N.  J.,  c.    1890 

Porcelain  Plate  with  Landscape  and  Flowers 
in    Blue,    Worcester,    England,   c.    1770 

Porcelain  Dish,  with  Relief  Decoration  in  Gold, 
Meissen,    Germany,    c.    1840 

5  Pieces  of  Porcelain,  "Lowestoft  Style," 
China,    i8th    Century    

13  Pieces  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pottery  and 
Porcelain    

Cameo-Carved  Glass  Vase,  China,  Ch"icn-lung 
_  Period    (1736-1795)    

Cameo-Carved  Glass  Bowl,  China,  Ch'ien-lung 
Period     

Cameo-Carved  Glass  Vase,  China,  Ch'ien-lung 
Period 

Drinking  Glass  with  Double-Pleaded  Eagle,  etc.. 
Painted  in  Enamel  Colors,  Germany,  Modern 

Cameo-Carved  Glass  Vase,  Made  by  the  Frank- 
lin   Flint    Glass   Co.,    Philadelphia,    Modern.. 

Glass  Bowl,  Showing  Processes  of  Cutting, 
Made  by  C.  Dorflinger  &  Sons,  New  York, 
Modern     

24   Pieces   of   Old   American   Glassware 

ig  Pieces  of  Marked  Pewter,  Made  by  i\meri- 
can    Makers     

8   Brass  Door  Knockers,   LI.    S.,   1800-1820 

3  Brass   Door    Knockers,    Vi.    S.,    1800 

Collection  of  American   and  English   Pewter.  .  . 

4  Pieces  of  Japanese  Cloisonne  Enamel,  igth 
Century    

Mahogany  LIpright  Piano  with  Self-Playing 
Attachment,    England,  c.    1780 

Kuitara   and   Karabib   from   Africa 

Flageolet  Cane,  Made  by  F.  R.  Carl,  Nurem- 
burg,   Germany,    Early    igth   Century 

Drum  Case  from  a  Tribe  of  Biskareens,  LIpper 
i'^gypt   

Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Colonial  and 
Continental   Notes 

3  Copper  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  ;\rgentine 
Uepulilic    

Silver  Knife,  I'oik  and  .Spoon,  I'lirmerly 
Gwned  by  Napoleon  1.,  .\ccoinpanied  by  Let- 
ter   from    Joseph     Pxniaparte i    T^ent 


HOW   AC(,)UIKEI) 


Given    by    Mr; 
(iiven    l)y    Mr; 


John    Harrison, 
lohn    liarrison. 


(iiven  Ijy  Col.   Thomas   S.   Harrison. 
Given  by  Col.   Thomas  S.   Harrison, 
(iiven  l)y  Col.   Thomas  S.   Harrison. 
Given  by  Mr.    Henry  M.    Steel. 
Given   by   Miss  Juliana   \\'ood. 

Given   by   Miss  Juliana   Wood. 
Given   l)y   Miss  Juliana   Wood. 
Given  by   Miss  Juliana   Wood. 
Given   by   Miss  Juliana   Wood. 
Lent  by  Miss  Constance  Lupg. 
Bequest   of   Mrs.    Mary    II.   Griftilh. 
Given    by    Mr.   John    W.     Pepi'cr. 
Given    by    Mr.    John    W.    Pepper, 
Given  liy  Col.   Thomas   S.   Harrison, 
(liven  by  Miss  Juliana  Wood. 
Given   by   Mr.    William   T.   GilHnder. 

Given  by  C.    Dorflinger  &   Sons. 
Given   by    Mr.    John    Story   Jenks. 

Bought — Joseph    E.    Temple_  Fund. 
Bought — Annual   Membership   Fund. 
Given   by  Mrs.   William   D.    Frishmutli. 
Given   by   Mrs.    William   D.    Frishmutli. 

Bequest  of  Mrs.    Mary   LL   Griffith. 

(liven   by   the   Estey   Company. 

(_iiven   by    Mrs.    William    D.    I'"rishmuth. 

Given  by   Mr.   Henry   M.   Steel. 

Given  by  Col.  Thomas  S.  Harrison. 

Given    liy    Miss    Elizabeth    C.    Roberts. 

Given  by-  Mr.   Joe   Solaway. 

Henrv    Cadwalader 


Collection  of  Silver  Spoons  with  Hall  Marks.. 
Linen  Sanqiler,  Cross-Stitched  in  Colored 
Silks,    U.    S.,    Dated    1803. 


Mr 
Chapman, 
(^iveu   bv    Mrs.    William    D.    Frishmutli. 


I    Lent  by   Mrs.    llani])ton   T^.    Carson. 

j      It    Embroidered  and  Crocheted   Bags '   Lent  by   Mrs.   Hampton  L.   Carson. 

Collection    of    Children's    Dresses,    Shoes,    etc.,   j 

\3 .    S.,   c.    1830 I    Cnven   Anonymously. 

Collection     of     Dresses,     Caps,     etc.,     U.     S., 

181.0 

C;ipc    of    I  risli    Lace,    c.    1800 


Portrait    of    M.ui     F, 

Chi'l.rs'      lla'nd-'l'-ni'lMo 

e.    iSjS    

Collection    of   Old    La 


l.voi.lered    in     Silk,    \\    S., 

I'idered'  '  jiress'  '  '  Fnglalul', 

and    F.mliroideries.  .  .  . 


Given   bv   Mr.    luMiest   Schernikow. 
Given    liy    the    Late    Mrs.    M.    Theresa 
Keehmle. 


INI  rs.   John   Harrison. 


(^iven  by   Miss   .\ni 
Given   by   the    Late 
Keehmle. 


K.    r>aing. 
Airs.    M.    Theresa 
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P  EN  N  S  Y  LVA  N  I  A     M  U  S  E  UM 

AND    SCHO  OL  OF    I  NDU.STRI  AL    ART 


MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 


John  Story  jENKS.C/iairwiaM 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdjjn 

John  H.  McFaddkk 

John  T.  Morris 

John  W.  Pepper 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs.,  W.  T.  Carter  .  , 

Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  Director  of  the  Museum 

Mrs  Corneuus  STEVENSONi  /twV^an*  Curator  and  Lecturer 


Mks.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth   \ 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
Miss  Fannie  S,  Magee 
Miss  Euzaeeth  C.  Roberts 
Mrs.  John  Harrison,  -£^  Officio 
Miss  Anna  Blanchard^^  HoMdrcry 


MONORARY     cmhators 

Textiles,  Lace  and  Embroideiy . ..........................  Mas.  John  Harrisom 

Oriental  Pottery Mrs.  Jones  Wisteh 

Oriental  .Carpets  ....... ;,,.............  Charles  F.  Williams 

European  Porcelain ...Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

Arms  and  Armor  . . . . . . ...,....,,....,.,.....  Cornelius  Stevenson 

Furniture  and  Woodwork / .  Gustav  Ketterer 

Musical  Instruments  .... . . .........................  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Frishmuth 

Prints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals  .... ...............  Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics  . . ... ........ .F.  D.  Langenheim 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts  ........ .......,,..,,...  Alexander  Sthu-ing  Calder 

INSTRUCTION     COMMITTEE 


Theodore  C.  Seakch,  Chairman 

CharLes  Bond 

Isaac  H.  Clothier 

Charles  E.Dana 

James  H.  Gay 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 

John  Stqry  Jenks  , 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs,  John 


Jones  WisTtR 
William  Wood 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple 
Mrs.  James  Mifflin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 
Mrs.  John  Wisteh 
Mrs.  JoNfis  Wistek 
Harrison,  Ex'  OfHcia 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE    OF    WOMEN     TO    THE     BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES 


PRCSIOENT 

Mrs.  John  Harrison 

SECRCTARV 

Mrs,  C  Shillard  Smith 


WICE-PBESIDENT 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden 

TReASUKCII 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 


Mrs.  Edwin  Swift  BalcH 
Miss  Anna  Blanch ard 
Mrs^  Rudolph  Blankenbu:rg 
Mrs.  John  H-  BrintoN 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Miss  Margaret^  L.  Corlies 
Miss  Ada  M;  CrozeIr 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 


Countess  Santa  Eulalia  Miss 

Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth  Mrs, 

Mrs.  W.  W.  GiBBs  Miss 

Mrs.  C.  Leland  Harrison  Mrs. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple  Mrs. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterunus  Mrs. 

Miss  Nina  Lea  Mrs. 
Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden 


Fannie  S.  Magee 
James  Mifflin 
Francis  F.  Milne 
Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 
Thomas  R(>berts 
Cornelius  Stevenson 
John  Wister 
Jones  Wister  ' 


HONpRARV     MEMBERS 


Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todc 


Miss  Hannah  A.  Zeix 


Made  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ivy  Leaf  in  Sansoni  Strecr  Philadelphi; 


